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Letters to the Editors 





Southern Presbyterian Spies Out the Land 





Tells of USA Habits 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. I TOOK an extra month this sum- 
mer, and after the Young Adult and Youth 
Conferences at Massanetta, proceeded to 
New York City, then up the Hudson to 
Hyde Park, then to Montreal, Ottawa, and 
eventually here to attend the U. S. A. 
Leadership School, before finally going on 
to Toronto for the World Christian Educa- 
tion Convention. I accepted an in- 
vitation to come here to lead the recrea- 
tional program and to have the privilege 
of auditing across the school. I was espe- 
cially interested to learn as much as I can 
of the New Life curriculum materials. 

I am convinced of several things: 1. 
There ought to be a number of exchanges 
of this kind between the U. S. and U. S. A. 
Churches. (I believe such are anticipated.) 

2. Honest opponents of Reunion above 
all should spend some time visiting around 
the Northern part of the U. S. A., worship- 
ping in Presbyterian churches, as we have 
done, and attending conferences such as 
this one. We have worshipped in New 
York, Montreal, Ottawa, and here, and 
have found the same devotion to the Word 
of God and the fundamentals of the faith 
that we have known in the South, only we 
have discovered more zeal and fervor for 
these things than we have observed in 
some parts of the South. 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 


Rabun Gap, Georgia 


Fully Accredited Senior High School— 
Christian Influences—Moderate Rates— 
Work Opportunities—Scholarship Aid. 
0. C. Skinner, Pres., R. H. Philp, Prin, 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place fort an investment. 


Character 


3. We discover that the race issue is 
not a sectional one, as I had long held, for 
not only do we discover segregation in 
the North, but racial prejudice on the part 
of Northern people. We learned of one 
Northern town, which shall be nameless 
for the moment, though cultural, having 
a fine college, where no Negro has ever 
been allowed to spend the night. Etc. 

4. Human nature is pretty much the 
same everywhere. Northern Presbyterians 
and we have sat at table with them and 
walked and talked with them on the 
campus and in the class—have the same 
sort of problems that we have in the home 
and community and church, are as devoted 
to Christ and his word, and are just as 
hungry for the coming of the Kingdom. 





THE VESPER SPEAKER here is Dr. 
Herbert B. Hudnut, pastor of the Wood- 
ward Avenue Presbyterian Church, Detroit. 
It has been a long time since I have heard 
a more fearless speaker than he, who at 
the same time is more fervent in evan- 
gelistic spirit, or more consecrated to 
Christ. Representatives of the Christian 
Board of Education whom I have had the 
privilege of hearing and talking with are 
deeply consecrated, able Christian scholars, 
loyal to the Bible as the Word of God. 

Last night the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Wooster Leadership School (their 
first in age and size) was celebrated. Price 
Gwynn presided over the exercises. As 
you know, he is Director of Leadership 
Education in the U. S. A. Church. He 
pointed out that in 1949 a total of seven- 
teen regional schools were held by the 
U. S. A. church besides 10 presbytery and 
synod schools. Dr. Armentrout, 
McCormick Seminary, who set up the first 
school, spoke, reviewing the past and chal- 
lenging the future, He pointed out that 
the first school had 100 enrolled in contrast 
to 384 this year. I was impressed with the 
following statements made by him: 








R. B. PURDUM, Presideut. 


BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 
Meets— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 





Jackson, Mississippi. 
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DAVIDSON 


Davidson, North Carolina 
HIGH EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
STABLE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
John R. Cunningham, President 


COLLEGE 


1958 
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“The most vital thing in Protestantism 
is teaching. . . . Curricula have value only 
in proportion to good teachers. . .. No 
good comes ultimately save as the teacher 
is a sound Christian. ,. . . Trouble often 
arises in Christian education because we 
put relativistic methods over against a re- 
vealed truth. . . In contrast, the Roman 
Catholic Church knows where it is go- 
ing.” . 

HAROLD J. DUDLEY. 

Wooster, Ohio. 


‘‘Complete and Devastating 
Frustration’’ Is Felt by Many 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I thank you for the editorial ap- 
pearing in your July 24th issue, entitled 
“The Real Issue in Japan!” It seemed to 
me thoughtful, clear, quiet and strong. 

I agree entirely with Dr. Carson that our 
church will long regret the action of our 
Assembly in declining to participate in 
any way in the great international, inter- 
denominational expression of Christian 
brotherhood and goodwill which the I. C. U. 
represents. 

It is at times like this that many women 
in our denomination, myself included, feel 
a complete and devastating frustration 
about their lack of more direct represen- 
tation in the policy-making bodies and 
higher courts of the church. 

NATALIE (Mrs. Wyndham) BLANTON 

Richmond, Va. 


Cat Out of Bag; 
Tail Wags Dog 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The reason (?) given by our Board of 
World Missions for not entering whole- 
heartedly into the International Christian 
University project was, on the face of it, 
so unsatisfactory that I was about to write 
you and ask what is the real reason. The 
editorial in your issue of July 24 let the 
cat out of the bag. Here we seem to have 
a case of the tail wagging the dog. 

If a handful of employees (missionaries) 
in Japan is to direct the foreign mission- 
ary policy of our church, what’s the use of 
having an expensive administrative set-up 
in Nashville? 

JOHN S. HAW. 

Richmond, Va. 


Wants Action 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for giving a front-page bill- 
ing to the recent article by Mrs. Crawford, 
“Use the Foreign Mission Plan for Home 
Missions” (July 17). She said what many 
have felt in their hearts for a long time. 

If the THE OUTLOOK is half the paper 
I think it is you will keep the people of 
our church informed to the point that we 
will take some action at the next General 
Assembly. 

EUGENE P. POE. 

Brewton, Ala. 


COVER PICTURE 


Glacier National Park in Montana, 
with Mount Jackson in the back- 
ground.—RNS Photo. 
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OLD IN SERVICE 





Established 1819 


NEW IN SPIRIT 
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Urban Church Dept. 
Will Be Directed 
By Atlanta Layman 


Hal Hyde, of North Ave. Church, 


Named to New Missions Post 


Actions of the Assembly’s Board of 
Church Extension in its mid-summer 
meeting have been reported as follows: 

Hal Hyde, an elder in the North Ave- 
nue church, Atlanta, was elected secre- 
tary of the newly-created Urban Church 
Department of the Division of Home 
Missions. Mr. Hyde has been an execu- 
tive of General Motors southern division 
and has had considerable experience in 
analytical and promotional work. 


It was voted to secure a full-time man 
for the work of the Defense Service De- 
partment if total mobilization of the 
armed forces should take place before 
the next Board meeting. 

Program of Progress item included 
adoption of the following policies: That 
no presbytery that fails to reach its Base 
Line figure should expect to receive aid 
from Program of Progress funds; that 
25% of the sum raised by a presbytery 
toward its quota will be returned for 
specific presbytery projects; presbyteries 
which reach their full quotas will re- 
ceive 50% of the sum raised for specific 
presbytery projects adopted by presby- 
tery’s committee. 

Various actions referred by the As- 
sembly are being studied. 


Approved Montreat Policy 


The Board sent to the Montreat man- 
agement its approval of the recent ac- 
tion in regard to racial segregation 
there (See next column). 

The name of the Southern Religious 
Radio Conference has been changed to 
the Protestant Radio Conference. 

A committee to work with the Board 
of Education and architectural coun- 
selors to prepare helps for building com- 
mittees included Claude H. Pritchard, 
James M. Carr, A. V. Gibson. 

Executive secretaries of the various 
Boards are to be invited in rotation to 
the meetings of the Church Extension 
Board. 

A committee to work with the Pres- 
byterian, USA, Board of National Mis- 
sions to plan for the sesqui centennial 
celebration of National Missions in 1952 
is made up of Lloyd Courtney and 
Ernest Trice Thompson. 


Montreat Policy Gains Support 


Poll at Leadership School Shows Overwhelming Approval 


A good many people away from Mon- 
treat and many more who are not likely 
to be there soon have had much to say 
about the modification of the rules at 
the church’s conference center in elimi- 
nating racial segregation for adult 
groups. But what do people there have 
to say about it? 


Question 150 Out of 600 


Members of one of the classes in the 
recent leadership school set themselves 
to find the answer to that question. In 
the class on Christian Relations, a com- 
mittee conducted a ‘‘Gallup Poll” among 
150 of the 600 members of the school. 
They divided their questionees as evenly 
as possible between men and women, 
young and older, confronting them with 
this statement: 


“As you know, it has recently been 
decided that all conferences, except 
youth conferences, shall be open to Ne- 
groes on an unsegregated but propor- 
tional basis. That is, they will use the 
cafeteria and the regular sleeping quar- 
ters. Do you approve, disapprove, or 
have you no opinion?” 


The result: 


110 or 73.4% approved 
23 or 15.3% disapproved 
17 or 11.3% had no opinion. 


A few who approved said it would be 
more accurate to say they ‘‘accepted the 
action” rather than giving outright ap- 
proval. Those who disapproved did not 
hesitate to express that disapproval, but, 
the pollsters reported, they did not at- 
tempt to justify by Scripture the dis- 
crimination they desired. With only 
one exception, all frankly admitted that 
their opinions were based on prejudice. 
Of those with negative opinions, only 
one-fourth were young people, the rest 
being in their late 50s and 60s. All who 
disapproved came from the deep South. 
Those without opinions said they needed 
more time to study the question. 


Could Have Gone Further 


The investigators reported to the class 
that the action has overwhelming sup- 
port but that, based upon opinions ex- 
pressed, the board of directors should 
have gone further and imposed no 
limitations—as was done in the case of 
young people. 

The committee granted that the group 
at the school does not represent the 
rank-and-file of the church. No, it was 
said, this was a leadership school; it 
was for leaders. But if the leaders in 
a denomination approve, it cannot be too 
long before their influence is felt and 
the rank-and-file will follow. 


Presbytery Declines Admission to 4 


Los Angeles Action Is Appealed to Synod 


Los Angeles. (RNS)—A judicial com- 
mission of the California Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, has upheld 
an appeal against a decision by the Los 
Angeles Presbytery that a clergyman’s 
letter of admission to a local presbytery 
can be refused without a stated reason. 

The action resulted from a resolution 
passed last September by Los Angeles 
Presbytery to restrict four Eastern 
ministers from teaching at Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary in Pasadena. The Ful- 





It was reported to the Board that a 
lot has been purchased for the erection 
of a Presbyterian building in Atlanta 
and that plans are going forward to 
make such a building possible. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the effort being 
made is un independent one and has not 
yet been approved officially by any cf 
the Boards. 


ler Seminary, which is inter-denomina- 
tional, is regarded in some Presbyterian 
circles as ultra-conservative. The de- 
nomination’s official seminary in this 
area is the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, at San Anselmo. 

When the four clergymen sought ad- 
mission into the Los Angeles Presbytery 
by submitting letters of admission from 
their Eastern presbyteries, they were 
turned down. At that time, presbytery 
officials also declined to state their rea- 
sons for refusing to accept the ministers 
into Los Angeles Presbytery. 

In its decision, the judicial commis- 
sion ruled that Gleason Archer, Jr., pro- 
fessor of Biblical language at Fuller 
Seminary, who is one of the four minis- 
ters, had the right to know why the let- 
ter from his presbytery, in Monmouth, 
N. J., had been refused by Los Angeles 
Presbytery. 














The decision of the synod judicial ist, the erection of a modern dairy and 
commission was appealed by the Los development of a dairy herd. Members 
Angeles Presbytery and will be taken of the synod feel that this low-cost in- 
up at the meeting of the General Assem stitution, offering high school and gram- 
bly next May. mar school work, meets a real need. 

Officials of the presbytery, in appeal- Announcement of the new plans has 
ing the decision, pointed out that legally met with a favorable response over the 
and according to Presbyterian law, a_ synod. 
presbytery does not have to state why 
it refuses to accept a minister. Meridian and Vicksburg 


Churches Are Colonizing 


‘ 
French Camp Now The First churches of Meridian and 
Vicksburg are establishing new 
: . ‘thurches through colonizing. Trinity 
ational School 
oc Se is the new Meridian church, with about 
Mississippi News Letter 50 charter members, 32 of whom are 


coming from the First church. A $20,- 

French Camp Academy, a co-educa- (00 location has been purchased pro- 
tional secondary school, founded in viding four acres and a large dwelling. 
1885, has been made a Christian voca- In Vicksburg a large educational unit 
tional and agricultural institution. Ac- is to be built immediately. The Jack- 
tion of the Synod of Mississippi some son First church laid the 


cornerstone 
time ago has brought this about. Sam 


for the new plant in June. Westmin- 
©. Patterson, former pastor at Leland, ster and Central, both in Jackson, are 
is the new president First of the vo- making important additions. The 
cational courses will be offered this Greenville 
fall. Plans call for a student work pro- completely new plants Meridian First 
gram, including the farming of the is beginning a $100,000 renovation and 
school’s 400 acres of farm land, under’ expansion program. It is much the 
the direction of a trained agricultural- sume throughout the synod. 


congregation is building a 





The Prayer 
of a Minister’s Wife 


ORD, incline now thine ear to the supplication of thy handmaiden. 
L I am the helpmeet of thy chosen servant and ambassador. Even 

us thou hast called him to ‘‘ecome apart and be separate,’’ 
so | have chosen to follow thy command with him. Make my journey 
joyous. 

Look with compassion upon my human frailties and grant me a 
portion of thy divine wisdom. Help me to obtain a true perspective 
of my peculiar place in life and in thy kingdom: Give me common 
wisdom to meet each day and situation in a manner best fitted to in- 
crease tay usefulness to thee. Deliver me from any sense of martyrdom, 
whatever the sacrifice. Bless me with a saving sense of humor. Deliver 
me from all appearances of indifference and save me from what may be 
an unbecoming earnestness. May I be possessed and not obsessed. 
Plant my feet firmly on this earth where thou hast put me, but let me 
be so conscious of thy presence that the trival duties of the daily task 
may never blur the vision of thy divine plan for my life and for the 
world. Let me remember that I am but one of a mighty host. 

Direct me in all my ways. Help me to know when to speak and 
when to keep silent, when to sit still and when to act. May I be granted 
a reasonable portion of practical skills, and a full share of discretion, 
courage, wholesomeness and all-encompassing love. Let my life be 
large in sympathy and understanding, and singularly free from petti- 
ness, as I remember that I am the silent partner in a big business. 

May my home, my children, my worldly interests and every ex- 
pression of my own personality be an asset and not a hindrance. As 
the world looks at me, even as at my husband, may it find a reflection 
of thy Son; may my conduct never mar his image, for it is in his name 
I have offered these prayers —AMEN. 








By Douglas (Mrs. H. D.) Brown, Rock Hill, S. C. 








Pastor Defaults 
Sunday Golf Game 


After upsetting a state champion 
golfer in a municipal tournament in 
Jackson, Seth W. Granberry, pastor of 
St. Luke’s Methodist church, defaulted 
rather than play the final match on Sun- 
day. Mr. Granberry, who defeated 
Medalist Jimmy Coleman, was only one 
stroke over par during the four tour- 
nament matches he played. In place of 
the championship match Sunday, an ex- 
hibition between four leading tourna- 
ment players was scheduled. His op- 
ponent, Walter Welty, however, declined 
to accept the championship by default, 
and Mr. Granberry later went on to win 
the tournament. (RNS.) 


Miscellany 


Walter R. Courtenay, minister of the 
First church, Nashville, Tenn., was 
guest speaker for the Greenville Men 
of the Church recently. Dr. Courtenay 
spoke on ‘‘The Church and Free Enter- 
prise.”” The Chamber of Commerce be 
came so interested in the program that 
it helped sponsor it. . . .State aid to 
private and sectarian institutions was 
opposed at the recent Methodist confer- 
ence in Jackson. Adoption of this res- 
olution followed a State Supreme Court 
ruling that non-profit sectarian hospi- 
tals may secure such aid provided they 
fulfill terms of contracts from the State 
Commission on Hospital Care. The con- 
ference also pledged support to the 
United Drys of Mississippi. . . .Charles 
G. Hamilton, Episcopal minister of Co- 
rinth, was named as ‘‘the man who has 
done the most’ at the recent 25th re- 
union of the Berea College class of 
1925. 


VANCE BARRON. 
Meridian. 


Receipts for Four Months 
Are Reported by Boards 


General Fund (Atlanta), $49,340. 

Education (Richmond), $37,279; in- 
crease, $16,612. 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$62,781; decrease, $6,808. 

World Missions (Nashville), includ- 
ing Overseas Relief, $302,373; increase, 
$44,946. Pregram of Progress, $93,- 
930. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $. 


Evelyn Green to Direct Women’s 


Programs from Atlanta Office 


Evelyn Green, who has been director 
of religious education for Brazos Pres- 
bytery in Houston, Texas, has been 
named director of programs for the 
Board of Women’s Work. It is under- 
stood that she will assume her new 
duties in the Atlanta headquarters at 
an early date. 
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@ Osler said, ‘‘Chloroform after forth’’ (but he did not take it) ; 


With an increasing life-span, there are problems that come— 


On Being Emeritus 


LL ML LIFETIME I have been en- 

gaged in endeavoring to solve 

problems. I now find myself, sym- 
polically, at least, in the situation of a 
problem to be solved. For some little 
time now I have written after my name 
“emeritus.”” Or, as one good brother 
recently introduced me, ‘“e-meritus.” 
Our tribe is increasing and with the in- 
crease comes more and more of a social 
and economic problem. 

Somewhere I have seen some interest- 
ing statistics. I cannot quote the au- 
thority nor vouch for their accuracy. 
But, according to this statement, only 
recently about four per cent of the 
population was over sixty-five years in 
age. This percentage has now more 
than doubled and they tell us that we 
look forward to a time quite shortly 
when fifteen per cent of the population 
will be sixty-five years of age. The 
noble army of emeriti is thus present- 
ing an increasing problem. 

The late Dr. Osler with his tongue 
in his cheek suggested chloroform after 
forty. But the good doctor did not take 
his own medicine. Rather he lived to 
an exceedingly useful old age. It is 
said that Charles the Second of Eng- 
land apologized on his death-bed be- 
cause he was so ‘“‘unconscionably long 
time a-dying.’’ This is the awkward 
predicament now facing our social and 
economic thinkers. I recently appealed 
to our Ohio Presbyterian Home on be- 
half of an elderly friend and found there 
were sixty-five people on the waiting list, 
many of whom—or most of whom—vwill 
die long before they are received into 
the home. 


Shortening the Time of Service 


A ball player is old at thirty-five. Pul- 
pit committees look with a cold, fishy 
eye on preachers over forty-five. In- 
dustrialists retire to fat pensions, many 
of them, at sixty. College professors re- 
tire on thin pensions from sixty-five to 
sixty-eight. In other words, while in- 
dustry is shortening the time of active 
service, science is lengthening the life 
expectancy so that there is an increasing 
army of elderly men who are yet 
healthy, virile, disciplined by  ex- 
perience, too valuable to be lost through 
idleness. But they should be bringing 
forth fruit in old age. Their seasoned 
virility recalls Lady Macbeth’s remark, 
“Who would have thought the old man 
had so much blood in him?” 

The present writer wears always the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. Far 


*Dr. Wishart was long the distin- 
guished president of the College of 
Wooster in Ohio, where he now lives. 
A former Presbyterian, USA, moderator, 
he was our preacher of the month only 
recently (OUTLOOK, Mar. 20). 
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By CHARLES F. WISHART* 


be it from him to enter upon such highly 
controversial subjects as the ‘‘welfare 
state.”” At all events this increasing 
number of elderly folk do not find shel- 
ter with their children in these days 
of economically restricted housing. And 
the apostles of the status quo may well 
ponder it. 


“Silence Like a Poultice” 


It is the personal side of the picture, 
however, that may be of interest. When 
one passes into the emeritus state there 
is a dull thud as he drops out of pre- 
vious activities. For twenty-five years 
I served as president of a college, and a 
pretty good college at that. Only a few 
short years ago the editor of the col- 
lege annual wrote this: ‘“‘Prexy kept 
fifty-one speech appointments last year, 
speaking to about ten colleges and at 
five academic meetings. Arranging 
Prexy’s schedule, typing approximately 
four thousand letters annually, and re- 
cording all board and committee meet- 
ings keeps the secretary busy.’’ When 
one becomes emeritus ‘“‘silence like a 
poultice falls to heal the blows of 
sound.” 

No longer is one invited to speak be- 
fore the North Central Association, or 
the Association of American Colleges 
and Universities, or the annual gather- 
ing of college presidents, or even the 
humble small town high school com- 
mencement. ‘None so poor to do him 
reverence.”” From g flood, correspond- 
ence drops down to a trickle. It is not 
that one would be able to cover the 
schedule of 


appointments which was 
routine only a short time ago, but he 
likes to be asked. That’s' perverse 


human nature. One becomes keenly 
aware of Dogeberry’s saying, ‘‘When the 
age is in, the wits are out.’”’ Maybe 
one’s mental faculties are slowing down. 
A horrible thought. And, as in the case 
of halitosis and B. O., your friends 
won’t tell you. 

But jurists, doctors, statesmen, au- 
thors, poets, and even actors, often carry 
on to fourscore and beyond with mental 
powers unabated and with growing 
minds enriched by experience. Think of 
Gladstone, Winston Churchill, Michael- 
angelo, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Vic- 
tor Hugo, Verdi, to say nothing of Cor- 
nelius McGillicuddy Mack. 


Who Wants a Rest? 


Then there are those who write, ‘I 
congratulate you on a well earned rest.”’ 
Indeed, who wants a well earned rest? 


A rest while there is good fighting going 
on all along the line, when intolerance 
and war-mongering, and materialism, 
and reactionary propaganda, and other 
enemies are coming in like a flood. One 
echoes the word of old King Lear, “I 
have seen the day with my good fight- 
ing falchion I would have made them 
skip.””. Nobody wants to join the vast 
army of tired people comforting them- 
selves with sappy books on “peace of 
mind.’’ Tennyson was right, ‘“‘“Give him 
the wages of going on and not to die.” 

There are compensations of course. 


Fortunately, while academic doors 
seem closing, except for an occasional 
chapel talk or a lecture while pinch hit- 
ting for some professor, the doors have 
opened gloriously to my first love, the 
pulpit. It is a delightful privilege to do 
ad interim preaching in vacant pulpits 
or during vacation periods. One has 
all the thrill of the preaching without 
the pastoral worry. I recently spent 
six months in that splendid First Church 
of Oklahoma City and they were among 
the happiest months of my life. There 
is, morever, the satisfaction of over- 
hauling old sermons with a cold critical 
eye and vastly improving them, mostly 
by eliminating padding, throwing out 
the irrelevant and immaterial, and pro- 
viding earlier stopping places, to the 
great satisfaction of one’s audience. 

The late G. Campbell Morgan once 
told me a story of Sir Robertson Nichol, 
gifted editor of the “British Weekly,” 
an ordained man but a bookman rather 
than a preacher. Sir Robertson asked 
Morgan if he used notes in preaching 
and Morgan replied that he did not. 
Then the old Scotsman said, ‘‘Morgan, I 
read my sermons and when I get about 
to the eighth page I say to myself, ‘Just 
ten minutes more of this damn non- 
sense.’’’ Sir Robertson did not mean to 
be profane but he was simply giving an 
estimate of his own preaching. Perhaps 
some sermons that I have heard and 
even some that I have preached would 
have been improved by Sir Robertson’s 
reminder. Then there are all the op- 
portunities one could desire with service 
clubs, women’s clubs, and community 
meetings. 


Real Friends Stand Out 


In the emeritus status you find out 
your friends and you screen out the fair 
weather people. There are those for 
whom a college president does much who 
apparently forget on the principle of ‘‘Le 
roi est mort.’”’ There are, happily, many 
others for whom perhaps one has done 
but little and whose steadfast loyalty 
and love bring increasing gratitude. Not 
every college president is as fortunate 
in his successor as I have been, The 
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courtesy, thoughful kindness, and sensi- 
tive consideration of President Lowry 
are beyond words for their expression. 
Waves of affection sweep in from many, 
many former students. One learns to 
lessen his asperities and to gain that 
tolerance which experience and the long 
view teaches. He learns to ‘‘view the 


years in the light of the centuries.’’ He 
learns, if he has the stuff in him, to 
accept the greatest victory of all—that 
of him who rules his own spirit. He 
learns, as Robert Louis Stevenson put it, 
“to renounce and not to become embit- 
tered.” If there are frustrations and 
seeming failures, he learns, in the words 


@ Unique plan to help new churches get a start 


gives home mission program vigorous forward movement 


of the same great gifted Scotsman, “‘to 
continue to fail in good spirits.’’ 

There is then some merit in ‘‘emeri- 
tus.’’ When Margaret Fuller ‘‘accepted 
the universe,’’ Carlyle said, ‘‘Gad, she’s 
better.’’ So we accept and strive to turn 
our compulsions into voluntary and 
cheerful accomplishments. 


Financing New Churches 


Minneapolis, Minn. (RNS)—By start- 
ing a new congregation every 18 days 
for the past five years, the 800,000- 
member Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
with headquarters here, has become one 
of the nation’s fastest growing denomi- 
nations. 

Largely responsible for its mush- 
rooming growth has been a new policy 
in home missions formulated by Philip 
Dybvig, former college professor of re- 
ligion. 

When Dr. Dybvig became ELC home 
missions secretary in 1944, he found 
that home mission churches established 
in the depression days had limped along, 
some of them relying on the ELC to pay 
pastors’ salaries for many years. 

Many of them made little effort to 
become self-sufficient, to meet loan pay- 
ments and pay operating costs. 


For All Churches, A Single Loan 


At Dr. Dybvig’s suggestion, the ELC 
home missions board decided on a radi- 
cal plan to finance new churches, par- 
ticularly radical for a board with a dol- 
lar shortage. 

Their idea called for the ELC to 
finance all building programs for new 
ELC churches in this country through a 
single loan to the new congregation. 

Instead of sending a pastor into a 
new community and expecting him to 
scour sources to borrow 
enough funds to build a church, a par- 
sonage and buy a site, the ELC itself, 
the board decided, ought to make all 
that money available. 


investment 


Then the minister could concentrate 
on his parish duties, worry-free, and 
greet any banker members of his con- 
gregation with the same smile he re- 
served for other parishioners. 

The conventional method of founding 
a new church in a community was a 
hodge-podge combination of local and 
chureh financing. (Typical was a re- 
quirement that the home mission con- 
gregation provide 10 per cent of the 
cost of a new church structure, that it 
borrow 30 per cent from local sources 
and that the denomination lend the other 
60 per cent.) 


Low-Cost Monthly Payments 


Under the new plan, the congregation 
borrows the whole sum from the ELC 
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and pays it back on a low-cost monthly 
payment plan at 3 per cent interest, 
lower than rates they had paid before. 

To spur congregations to become self- 
sufficient, Dr. Dybvig added an incentive 
clause in his dealings with a church in 
North Hollywood, California. 

“If you become self-sufficient in five 
years,” he told them, ‘‘the church (the 
ELC) will pay the interest on your loan 
for 10 years. For each year you cut off 
on your end, we’ll add an interest-free 
year on your loan.” 

The North Hollywood church was pay- 
ing its pastor in six months and their 
loan was interest-free for 15 years. 

Other churches have matched 
that record and now the offer is this: 
the ELC pays the pastor's whole salary 
for six months. If at the end of that 
time, the new congregation takes that 
obligation, the ELC will pay the interest 
on their loan for 15 years. But for 
every month of time the new congre- 
gation has to have the pastor’s salary 
paid by the ELC, they lose two months 
of interest aid. 


new 


Delinquents: None 


To date there isn’t one new church 
delinquent in its loan payment. 

All of this financing of 113 new 
churches in just over five years’ time has 
taken more money than the original 
$400,000 the board had to work with. 

A “united mission advance’’ in the 
ELC in 1947 brought in about $850,000 
to the church extension fund for capital 
investment funds. Other sources pro- 
duced enough to bring the working capi- 
tal to $2,080,000, and the ELC board 
of trustees lent $1,300,000 more. 

There are other advantages to the 
new plan, Dr. Dybvig believes: 

(1) For the first six months the home 
mission board pays the pastor’s salary. 
They set it high and get the best men 
possible. The new congregation gets ad- 
justed to paying the pastor a good 
salary. 

(2) Members of a new congregation 
aren’t hit for one large sum of money 
for a building project. 
to raise their 
church. 


They are willing 
pledge to the 
They are encouraged in good 
stewardship habits long after they nor- 
mally would have fallen back into the 
nickel-and-quarter habit. 


weekly 


(3) Old established churches now are 
mortgaging their buildings to help 
finance new home mission churches. 


Average Gain: 97 


The new congregations established 


under the plan have had an annual 
growth of 97 members per year. This is 


partly the result of the fact that the 
minister is not harried by meeting credit 
payments to one or more banks and the 
denomination—he can concentrate on 
his parish work. 

If every one of the ELC’s 2,704 con- 
gregations had enjoyed a comparable 
growth, the ELC would be growing by 
118,000 members a year instead of 
57,600 members as it did in 1948, the 
ast year for which figures are avail- 
able. 

The ELC—formerly known as the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 
—-plans 20 new congregations in 1950. 

Success of its home missions program 
has evoked interest from other denomi- 
nations, Lutheran and otherwise. They 
are anxious to learn the plan 
operates. 


how 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 





Treasure Island 


It is most appropriate that Robert 
Louis Steveuson’s famous novel which 
has fired the imagination of several gen- 
erations of adventure-loving readers 
should be produced on the scre@n for 
the centennial anniversary of his birth. 

Even though we are often advised 
that a film should be judged on its own 
merit, regardless of its literary source, 
it would be difficult to do this for a 
presentation such as ‘“‘Treasure Island” 
(RKO). Here is one case when the 
and the film are inseparable. 
General faithfulness to the original plot 
is preserved by lifting out its highlights 
and weaving them together to give swift 
action and plausible continuity. 

From the moment when “Black Dog’”’ 


story 


*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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visits Captain Billy Bones at the Ad- 
miral Benbow Inn, the audience is 
taken into the intrigue and, soon after, 
on a flight to adventure. Bobby Driscoll 
seems to be a young Jim Hawkins but 
he acquits himself manfully of his many 
tasks, dangerous encounters and suc- 
cessful escapes. The rest of the cast 
is composed of a large group of British 
actors so fittingly chosen that recogni- 
tion of the familiar story’s characters 
is immediate. For instance, who but 
Robert Newton could so ably represent 
Long John Silver of the ingratiating 
tongue and the pirate heart? The 
“Squire” (Walter Fitzgerald) is blus- 
tery and talkative as he should be, and 
Basil Sidney is perfect as Captain 
Smollett. We would not forget Denis 
O’Dea as Dr. Livesy, or the long list of 
pirates; even the parrot deserves men- 
tion: ‘‘Pieces of Kight!’’ punctuating his 
appearances. 

The color photography is incredibly 
beautiful, as are the story-book set- 
tings, the ship, the sea and landscapes. 
The musical score is so descriptive that 
it deserves to be used on its own merit 
as a programatic composition. The ac- 
tion is full of excitement; there are 
fights and blood flows. But there is 
also courage and demonstration of 
loyalty to one’s given word. 

Because it is identified with the past 
and has the character of an oft-told 
tale, there is not for young audiences 
the danger of association with contem- 
porary life as in some current gangster 
films where modern crime is depicted in 
detail. All of this renders this new 
Walt Disney achievement particularly 
suitable for audiences. FOR: Family. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Truth Is Better 


Another publication, looking with un- 
derstandable concern at our July 17 edi- 
torial, Impoverished by Censorship, tells 
its readers, without quoting the edi- 
torial, that we ‘‘castigated conservatives 
in our church”; it goes on to say that 
we termed some of the conservatives as 
“reactionary elements,” ‘ecclesiastical 
blackmail,’ “‘an unofficial and intolerant 
junta,” etc., etc. 

It is to be regretted that the readers 
of that paper will not be able to know 
that such a charge is utterly false. Of 
course, any persons who speak or write 
have to accustom themselves to being 
misquoted and falsely charged with all 
sorts of unpleasant terms, but it is to be 
regretted wherever a publication dedi- 
cated to the work of the church does 
not give a true and accurate report. 

Readers of our July 17 editorial 
know very well that we made no charge 
against any conservatives. Our discus- 
sion had nothing to do with the items of 
faith which people hold. It dealt ex- 
clusively with one thing: Self-appointed 
groups which seek to enforce their 





peculiar points of view upon the whole 
church to the exclusion of honestly-held 
points of view of equally sincere Chris- 
tians. It referred particularly to a small 
group within our church who threatened 
to denounce and to boycott a conference 
carefully arranged by responsible and 
representative leaders of our denomi- 
nation unless a_= specific invitation, 
already extended and accepted, was 
withdrawn. 

If we did not make it clear then, we 
want to make it clear now: If conser- 
vatives do it, it is bad; if liberals do it, 
it is equally bad. The point was not the 
theological complexion of those who did 
it but that a little group did it. 

In our editorial we made it quite clear 
that we were concerned there solely with 
the practice of reactionary forces (or 
we would be with any other) in our 
church which seek to impose their 
peculiar points of view upon the entire 
church, thereby forbidding the church 
to hear on any point those with whom 
on some points they find themselves in 
disagreement. 

Perhaps our righteous indignation led 
us to use language which was unneces- 
sarily severe. If so, we are sorry. 

What we wish to do now, however, 
is to express our regret that a true re- 
port of this discussion, if it is to be given 
at all in other columns, could not be of- 
fered the readers of other papers. 

It is to be expected that those who 
were guilty of the action which we de- 
scribed in our editorial would begin to 
squirm when it is reported. Naturally 
they would insist that they were acting, 
not for their own little group, but for 
“the great body of conservatism,’’ or, 
indeed, for our whole church. They are 
not. It was only a handful of protests 
which were offered and these protests 
and protest-ants speak for a very few. 
It is a matter of profound satisfaction 
that the spirit which motivated that and 
similar activities is not the spirit of our 
conservative people or of our church as 
a whole. Therefore, if this group is now 
fleeing for refuge, it will have to run 
elsewhere, for the conservative, fine- 
spirited people of our church will not 
take them in nor will they identify 
themselves with any such censorship. 


Commissions, Not Commissioners 


Our attention has been called to the 
fact that the resolution introduced at 
the General Assembly reprimanding the 
Federal Council of Churches for vari- 
ous statements, opinions and policies 
was originally phrased so as to apply 
to ‘“‘commissions” rather than to ‘‘com- 
missioners,’’ as we discussed it here 
(OUTLOOK, July 10). 

We gladly make that correction. The 
copies provided the press said ‘‘commis- 
sioners,”” and we rather think many 
members of the Assembly understood 
the word to be “‘commissioners.”’ 

This makes a slight difference in the 
resolution but still not enough to justify 
it. The Council cannot be held respon- 
sible for statements, opinions and poli- 


cies of commissions which may be ap- 
pointed by it for specific pieces of work, 
just as our Assembly is not responsi- 
ble for an ad interim committee’s re- 
port unless it adopts its report. Many 
of the important conferences sponsored 
or convened by the Council, like those 
at Pittsburgh and Detroit, 
conferences in the sense that the mem- 
bers came from and were appointed by 
constituent bodies; if they were respon- 
sible to any group, they were responsi- 
ble to the body appointing them. Like- 
wise, the reports of such conferences 
become Federal Council actions only if 
adopted by the Council. Such procedure 
should not be hard to understand. 


were free 


The Reorganization 





52. ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 

The Training School—which every- 
body admits needs, among other things, 
a much better name than ‘‘The General 





Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers’’—came out of the reorgani- 
zation practically unscathed. The only 


significant change is that the funds 
which formerly went direct, now come 
through the General Fund. Then, it was 
suggested that the trustees seek to find 
a more appropriate name for the insti- 
tution. 

It was also ordered that the trustees 
submit to the Assembly a change in its 
manual so that it will not be _ re- 
quired, as at present, that five of the 
21 members of the board of trustees 
shall be representatives of the Assem- 
bly’s agencies. The Assembly, it was 
thought, could exercise the 
discretion on such matters. 

The report said: 


necessary 


“The Training School is an agency 
of the Assembly, the only educational 
institution under its exclusive control, 
which is designed to train lay workers 
for service in the church. It has pio- 
neered in a field of church education 
which more and more is assuming a 
place of primary importance in the 
evangelical community. It is seeking 
constantly to improve its work and just 
now is more securely established and 
is rendering larger service to the church 
than ever before.” 


This school is now 36 years old. It 
has performed a great service. At the 
present time it cannot supply the de- 
mand for its workers and, with limited 
quarters, it cannot enroll more boarding 
students. Plans are in process for an 
administration building which will en- 
large many opportunities if building 
efforts are not hampered by material 
shortages. 

In recent years a summer school has 
been held, but it is now felt advisable 
not to conduct such a school each year. 

The school is not accredited by the 
Southern Association of Schools and Col- 
legs, but it is understood that efforts 
are being made in that direction. It is 
also working for uniform standards in 
the American Association of Schools of 
Religious Education. 

Located just across the street from 
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Union Seminary, the school shares many 
of the seminary’s facilities: the library, 
lectureships, and some classes are inter- 
changeable. 

One of the most serious situations 
facing ATS is the tendency on the part 
of some colleges to recommend their 


graduates, without the training which 
the ATS can give, to go directly to serve 
in the churches. With a shortage of 
workers, this temptation can be under- 
stood, but it is shortsighted and should 
be heartily discouraged. 

NEXT WEEK-—Stillman College. 





THE REVEREND 


ECCLESIASTICUS 


EGGNOG 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Behold, thou art neither cold nor 
hot . . .”—Revelation 3:15. 


R. AL CAPP, known to lower- 

bracket readers as the creator of 

Li’l Abner, has made himself 
known to highbrow-bracket readers with 
an article in one of the slick magazines, 
on humor. His theory is deplorable, 
being nothing else than Mr. Hobbes 
done up in modern style. But, of course, 
even Mr. Hobbes could sometimes be 
partly right. Part of the fun of follow- 
ing Li’l Abner comes from the pleasure 
of finding, at last, someone even less 
smart than _ ourselves. This mean 
pleasure may be at the root of the ap- 
peal of one ef Mr. Capp’s recent cre- 
ations, Mr. Elderberry Eggnog. 

For the benefit of our more fastidious 
readers, it should be explained that 
Elderberry Eggnog is (or was till the 
other day) being groomed for the Presi- 
dency of the United States in 1956. 
He lives in a _ palatial log-cabin of 
some thirty-five rooms, accessible only 
through a steel chamber known as the 
Loyalty Tester. The point of Mr. Egg- 
nog’s candidacy is that he has never 
been caught doing or saying anything 
wrong. This miracle has been simply 
(though not easily) achieved by just not 
allowing him to say or do ANYthing. He 
has never offended anyone by word or 
deed. He hasn’t an enemy in the world. 
When called on for a statement on any 
subject whatever, his standard reply is 
“No comment.’’ His friends must like- 
wise be without reproach, aseptic like 
himself, far from the breath of scandal. 


[! MAY NOT be so well known that 
Elderberry has a cousin, the Rev- 
erend Ecclesiasticus Eggnog, who is 
also being groomed for some high posi- 
tion. Possibly for the degree of D. D., 
though, like his cousin Elderberry, Ec- 
clesiasticus is much less ambitious than 
his managers. There is a college which 
will be almost certain to grant him this 


degree if only they can be assured that 
in doing so they will not offend any 
group in the church. Up to now E. E. 
has not seemed quite old enough to be a 
D. D.—there is no telling when a young- 
ster may break out. But if he lives a 
few more decades along his present line 
there is every hope for his being elevated 
to this pinnacle of his profession. 

No scandal has ever been connected 
with his name. When he was a boy he 
did not play with the bad little boys 
of the neighborhood. He never played 
with the little girls either; perish the 
thought. He has been brought up by 
hand, first by his mother, later by his 
wife. He has never been known to ex- 
press any positive ideas. Controversy 
he abhors as being not only beneath 
the dignity of the Cloth, but as an indi- 
cation of an unseemly interest in the 
ephemeral. He will talk on the Eternal 
Verities, but never on Contemporary 


Issues. His reading has been carefully 
selected. Like his cousin, Elderberry, 
whose reading has been confined, of- 


ficially, to the Congressional Record and 
the speeches of the Presidents, Ec- 
clesiasticus has never been known to 
read anything less than a $3.50 book. 
He never reads commentaries or Bible 
helps written since 1890, fearing con- 
tamination by the Restless Modern 
Spirit. 

When he attended college he avoided 
courses in science, having been warned 
that these might upset his faith; also 
courses in literature, writers’ morals 
being what they are. He confined his 
studies to the Department of Religion, 
as much as possible. In the seminary 
he was diligent in his studies, but it was 
never known what his views were, since 
even on examination papers he prefaced 
all positive statements with “It is said,” 
giving the correct bibliographical refer- 
ences. On his presbytery examination 
he came through with flying colors, hav- 
ing memorized the Catechism to good 
purpose. In his present pastorate, 
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thanks to his good platform presence, 
his tactful avoidance of all that might 
offend any element in his church, and 
his wonderful bedside manner, he has 
come clear of all the usual pitfalls. His 
friends, like his cousin, Elderberry’s, 
are hand-picked and sanitary. He is in- 
terested in the Lost—he has often said 
so. But they must be lost on the bet- 
ter streets. He cannot risk his repu- 
tation by being seen in the more dis- 
reputable district. His sermons on 
Mother’s Day and Christmas are master- 
pieces of pulpit eloquence, but he avoids 
the observance of such occasions as 
Brotherhood Week or Labor Sunday, 
fearing that by doing so he might stir 
unfavorable comment. ° 


CCLESIASTICUS has been deeply 

shocked by the scandal which at 

last overtook cousin Elderberry. 
(If our readers will promise to let this 
go no farther—Cousin Elderberry reads 
the comics.) This has led the Rev. Mr. 
Eggnog to review his own periodical 
reading matter. He has found it de- 
sirable to discontinue all his church 
papers, for two of them deal in contro- 
versial matters and the third runs a 
column of jokes, one of which some 
years ago (as his wife pointed out to 
him) might possibly be capable of mis- 
construction. This leaves only the As- 
sembly’s Minutes, in which our Mr. Egg- 
nog wishes it were possible to dissociate 
the ministerial directory from the rest 
of the book. Reports and recommenda- 
tions, he says (though he would not 
wish to be quoted), are after all only 
matters of opinion, and a minister can- 
not be too careful. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Johnson Leads Five 


Rallies in Missouri 
Missouri News Letter 


Under the 
Clarence §. 


aggressive leadership of 
Johnson, St. Louis layman, 
plans for completion of the Program of 
Progress in Missouri are going steadily 
ahead. Mr. Johnson, who is now mod- 
erator of the synod, is calling for full- 
scale support of a series of rallies, with 
Roy LeCraw, of Atlanta, speaking on the 
following presbytery schedule: 
Sept. 10; St. Louis, Sept. 11; Upper Mis- 
souri, Sept. 12; Lafayette, Sept. 13; Mis- 
souri, Sept. 14. In addition, 
sessions for key 
ducted by the 


Potosi, 


briefing 
leaders will be con- 
Program’s coordinator, 


LeRoy Burney, Aug. 28-Sept. 1, with 
meetings in all presbyteries. In his let- 
ter throughout the synod, Mr. Johnson 


stresses the part the laymen play in the 
Program, but he says, as in all church 
affairs, ‘‘it must always be pastor-led.” 


Johnson Gets Write-up 


In St. Louis Paper 


Mr. Johnson was given special atten- 


Democrat, with a feature article de- 
scribing his service for the church. The 
story is told of his work in evangelistic 
programs all across the Assembly. Mr. 
Johnson is an executive of the Ralston- 
Purina Co., and time, the writer says, 
is probably one of his scarcest commodi- 
ties. Nevertheless, he uses much of it 
in church work. In fact, he emphasizes 
the principle of tithing time in recog- 
nition of his partnership in the Lord’s 
work. 


New Head of Federation; 
Homrighausen to Speak 

O. Walter Wagner, a minister of the 
Evangelical and Reformed church, is the 
new executive secretary of the Church 
Federation of Metropolitan St. Louis. 
Mr. Wagner, who succeeds the late 
Clark W. Cummings, formerly held pas- 
torates in Gary, Ind., and Jackson, Mich. 
In his denomination he has been iden- 
tified with the Commission on Christian 
Social Action and World Service. One 
of the high points of the year is the 
annual Protestant rally on Reformation 
Sunday. This year’s speaker will be 
Elmer G. Homrighausen, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


Religious Leaders Support 
End of Segregation in Pools 
Leaders of Protestant, Roman Catho- 
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lic and Jewish faiths have expressed 
support of efforts on the part of the 
City of St. Louis to end segregation at 
community swimming pools. Disturb- 
ances have been daily occurrences since 
the pools were opened to Negroes by 
court order, and crowds using the facili- 
ties have been cut almost to nil. Circuit 
Judge David A. McMullan, president of 
the Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Men, and Mrs. Mary Phelan, president 
of the Council of Catholic Women, 
issued a joint statement saying, ‘‘The 
teaching of the Catholic Church is clear 
that no person should be denied God- 
given rights or those which are duly 
established by human authority.” Lin 
D. Cartwright, of the Metropolitan 
Church Federation, and Rabbi Julius 
Gordon also supported the city’s action. 
(RNS.) 


Seminarians Help to Fill 
Pulpits During Vacations 


With student pastors from the semi- 
naries serving in many localities, Mis- 
souri churches are having a prosperous 
summer. These include: Joe Mullin 
(Louisville) at Auvasse and Westmin- 
ster; Wm. Pfeffer (McCormick) at Ben- 
ton and Montgomery Cities; Dan Mc- 
Cown (Austin) at Keytesville and Beth 
Pel—he will continue to serve this field 
for a year longer. Two Westminster 
College students are also. serving: 
Robert Kerr at White Cloud and Con- 
cord; John Tranbarger at Mt. Olivet 
and Perry; while Harry Johnson (Uni- 
versity of Missouri) is at work at 
Bethel. 


Miscellany 


The first local edition of the Prot- 
estant World, proposed national inter- 
denominational news weekly, has been 
issued first from Kansas City under the 
sponsorship of the Kansas City Council 
of Churches. The Metropolitan 
Church Federation of St. Louis recently 
broke precedent by entering the political 
arena to back the new city charter. . . 

A six-story building, formerly occupied 
by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is being 
remodeled for the national headquarters 
of the Missouri Synod Lutherans. 
Churches should be supported by direct 
contributions from the faithful and 
should not be dependent upon “‘fairs, 
picnics, card parties, etc.,” Roman 
Catholics of the archdiocese of St. Louis 
were told recently. . The essentials 
of the free-choice capitalistic economic 
system are consistent with the essentials 
of Christianity, Noel Sargent, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, recently told a meeting 
of churchmen in St. Louis. At the same 
meeting, William Green, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, said that both 
labor and management share three basic 
beliefs: (1) a belief in free enterprise; 
(2) a belief that Communism is bad; 
and (3) a belief that religion is good. 
(RNS.) 

WILLIAM H. McCORKLE. 
St. Louis. 
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BIBLE STUDY, I 





Mary, the Mother of Jesus 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 27, 1950 


Luke 1:46-48; 2:48-51; Mark 3:31-35; John 19:25-27; Acts 1:14. 


Roman Catholics believe that Mary 
was born without original sin; that she 
lived without sinning in thought, word, 
or deed; that when she died her body 
never saw corruption but was taken up 
into heaven. She is revered above all 
other mortals. Prayers are offered in 
her name, the familiar Ave Maria, for 
example: “Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord be with you. Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed shall be the 
fruit of your womb. Holy Mary, Mother 
of God, intercede for our sins, now and 
in the hour of death.’’ She is honored 
as the Mother of God, our Co-redemp- 
tress from sin, and the Mediatrix of all 
grace. Present-day Roman Catholic 
theologians teach that ‘‘No saving grace 
can be received except through her.” 
These dogmatic and sentimental claims, 
which have no basis in Scripture or in 
history, and which to the Protestant 
sound almost blasphemous, have made it 
difficult for many of us to appraise her 
as atrue woman. It is more important, 
therefore, that we should follow the 
narrative with unprejudiced eyes and 
give due weight to each successive epi- 
sode. 


I. During Jesus’ Childhood 


1. The Annunciation, Luke 1:26-28. 
Our first glimpse of Mary is of a young 
girl who lived in Nazareth, one of the 
numerous small villages in Galilee. She 
was engaged to the village carpenter, 
Joseph. Both of them were descendants 
of David, which meant very little to 
their contemporaries (there were many 
other descendants of David in Pales- 
tine), and both were very poor. Luke 
tells us (and his information could have 
come only from Mary herself) that one 
day an angel appeared and informed 
her that she would give birth to a son. 
This son, he said, ‘‘shall be great and 
shall be called the Son of the Most 
High; and the Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his Father, David.’ 
Mary inquired how this could be, since 
she was not yet married. Whereupon 
the angel replied, ‘“‘The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee: 
wherefore also the holy thing which is 
begotten shall be called the Son of God.” 
The terms, “Son of God” and “Son of 
the Most High,’’ would not necessarily 
convey to Mary more than the idea that 
her son would be the long-awaited De- 
liverer or Messiah. She replied, ‘‘Be- 
hold the handmaid of the Lord; be it 
unto me according to thy word.” 

We observe in this story Mary’s 
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maidenly fears, her natural wonder 
(when a son—John—was promised to 
Zacharias he expressed incredulity and 
asked for a sign; Mary only asked for 
an explanation), and her loyal submis- 
sion. 

2. Mary’s Visit to Elizabeth, 1:39-56. 
After the angel had departed, Mary, 
overwhelmed with a tremendous secret 
such as no woman’s heart before had 
ever known, went with haste into the 
hill country of Judea—to tell another 
woman. She could not unburden her 
mind to Joseph. A woman at such a 
time needs another woman. ‘‘Her 
cousin, Elizabeth, was the wife of a 
country priest, and the angel said she 
also was in the purpose of the Almighty. 
Another manchild was coming into the 
world to be the herald of Israel of the 
coming of the Messiah. So Mary went 
to the priest’s house in the hills of 
Hebron and the two women met and 
told their stories to each other and went 
over the details, wondering again and 
again.” 

We are especially interested in the 
song (the Magnificat, that came welling 
from Mary’s heart as she and Elizabeth 
met. It is largely based on Hannah’s 
song (I Sam. 2), but is full of other 
Old Testament allusions. ‘The glory of 
it,’ declares Bishop Gore, “lies in its 
public-spiritedness. After an expression 
of thankfulness for the unique divine 
favor shown to herself Mary loses 
thought of herself in the wider thought 
of the fulfillment of the divine promise, 
long nourished through evil times in 
the heart of the humble poor, constantly 
made sport of by ‘the proud,’ ‘the 
princes,’ ‘the rich,’ but now at last com- 
ing to its triumph in Israel.’’ Professor 
Findlay thinks that Elizabeth, like Han- 
nah, “shows a certain animus against 
the rich and well-fed. Luke himself 
shared this feeling; it was the one thing 
he had in common with the simple peo- 
ple who welcomed the new-born Jesus 
into their arms. Jesus did not long 
for the overthrow of the rich; he was 
sorry for them rather than resentful 
against them. But the old fashioned 
folk among whom he was born longed 
for the redress of social inequalities as 
well as for the redemption of Israel.” 

3. The Suspicions of Joseph, Mt. 
1:18-25. Mary returned to Nazareth, 
no longer a light-hearted girl, but a 
woman, 


“grown in spiritual stature, living very 
close to God in a new wonder world, 
brooding all alone in trembling joy over 


the transcendent mystery locked in her 
heart. Not even Joseph knew. But as 
the months passed, the wondering joy in 
her eyes became shadowed with cruel 
pain as she slowly realized the horrible 
suspicion that was coming to her lover, 
the awful trial of his faith. Think of 
the agony to both of them that day when 
Joseph, her betrothed husband, ‘being 
a just man and not willing to make 
her a public example, was minded to put 
her away privily.’ Truly already the 
sword was. piercing through her 
soul. . 


“Those days of misery passed. In the 
visions of the night when the spirit- 
world touches human souls, the message 
of God came to that tortured man, and 
he awoke assured, ashamed, happy to 
take unto him Mary his wife, to watch 
with reverent tenderness over that 
maiden-mother and the unborn Christ. 
But Mary could not easily forget those 
days. Such experiences leave marks on 
a woman’s heart.” (Paterson-Smyth, 
A People’s Life of Christ, Revell.) 


4. The Birth of Jesus, Luke 2:1-20. 
Three months passed. Joseph was 
forced to go to Bethlehem, his ancestral 
home, to be enrolled. And Mary accom- 
panied him. Perhaps she was compelled 
to go, for the purpose of being regis- 
tered. Perhaps she wished to go that 
she might be with Joseph and away 
from Nazareth, when her child came 
into the world. But the little village 
was crowded with strangers and there 
was no room for them in the inn. If 
she had been a woman of rank, if she 
had been possessed of wealth, probably 
it would have been different. But to 
the people of Bethlehem she was only a 
peasant woman with child. So _ she 
brought forth her first-born son and laid 
him in a manger. Later the shepherds 
came with a wonderful tale of angels 
who had spoken of her Son as the Savior 
of the world. But Mary, as was her 
custom, seemed to have said little. She 
kept all these sayings, pondering them 
in her heart. 

5. The Visit to Jerusalem,, 2:41-52. 
We pass over the presentation of Jesus 
in the Temple, the flight into Egypt, and 
the return to Nazareth, because we get 
here no further insight into Mary’s char- 
acter. Twelve years pass by. During 
these years Jesus was subject to his 
parents in Nazareth. ‘‘And the child 
grew,’’ we read, “and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of 
God was upon him.’’ They were busy 
years, we can be sure, for Mary. The 
Roman Catholic Church claims that she 
remained a virgin. But the Bible gives 
no basis for this claim. It indicates 
rather that she bore Joseph at least five 
other children, four sons and a daugh- 
ter. We can be sure that, she was often 
wearied, frequently harassed by her mul- 
titudinous and never-ending duties, as 
is every faithful mother. 

Every year she went with Joseph to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of the 
Passover—another evidence of her 
natural piety. Jesus accompanied them 
for the first time after his 12th birth- 
day. He got separated from his parents 
and they found him at last in the temple 
asking and answering questions of the 
rabbis. His mother said, Son why hast 
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thus dealt with us? The tone of 
her expostulation suggests that she was 
already 


Jesus answered her, 


thou 


finding her son beyond her. 
but neither she nar 
throughout stands in the 


the 


Joseph, who 


background, understood saying 


which he spake unto them. This was 
very natural. Both Joseph and Mary 
had been told that he was the pre- 
destined Christ, but they might still 
fail to understand this and much else 
in his conduct and words. Jesus’ in- 


dependence, 
lack of 
He returned to 
ject unto 
all these 
in her heart. 
ably a few 


however, did not mean any 
considerateness 
Nazareth and 

As for Mary 
sayings other 
Her husband died, 


years later 


obedience or 
was sub- 
them. she kept 
(like mothers) 
prob- 
, and she was left 
with a 


a widow large family. 


Il. During Jesus’ Manhood 


The Wedding in Cana, John 2:1-11. 
John the Baptist had appeared with his 
stirring call for Jesus had 
laid down his carpenters’ tools and iden- 
tified himself with 


repentance 


John’s movement; he 


had begun to gather about himself a 
little group of disciples. On the third 
day after his return from the wilder- 
ness there was a marriage in Cana of 
Galilee. Jesus and his disciples were 
among the guests, as was Jesus’ mother 
also. Wine was a very essential part 
of the entertainment, and when Mary 
noticed that the supply had given out 
she carried the information to Jesus. 
He replied, ‘“‘O woman, what have you 
to do with me? My hour has not yet 
come.”’ 


The word ‘‘woman”’ 
disceurteous or 


seems somewhat 
disrespectful to us, but 
Jesus’ there was no sug- 
Men then used the word 
where we naturally say 
The following phrase states 
that in the use of his supernatural power 
he could 


as used in day 
gestion of this. 
woman would 


*“‘mother.”’ 
follow no human promptings 
but only God’s. He 
feels the 


not even his mothers, 
must be left to act 
moment has come. She presses him no 
but ker words to the servants 
show that she did not feel rebuffed. In- 
stead she is that he will 
act and proceeds to make things ready 
for him. The whole 
the infancy 


when he 
more, 
quite 


sure 


incident confirms 


narrative in which Mary’s 


quiet and forceful personality is ex- 
hibited. 
2. The Scene at Capernaum, Mt. 


12:46-50; Mark 3:21-31. The incident 
is sometimes interpreted to mean that 
Jesus’ family, including his own mother, 
were out of sympathy with his labors. 
There is no evidence that this is the 
After Jesus’ defiance of the 
Pharisees, people began to say that he 
was himself, out of his head. 
Finally the common talk of Capernaum 
reached the ears of his family at Naza- 
reth, and they hurried to town to look 
into the matter on the spot. Mary, with 
a mother’s common anxiety, thought 
that overwork was the cause (cf. 3:30), 
and she wished to take him by pressure 


case. 


beside 


of a parent’s authority home to rest. 
Her efforts were prompted not by cap- 
tious and interfering unbelief but by 
loving anxiety. Jesus, however, could 
not afford to allay that anxiety. He 
knew that his work had to be done at 
all costs, and that not even a mother 


may interfere with the call that comes 
man for his work in life. 

3. The Scene at the Cross, John 19:25- 
27. Jesus suffered terrible agonies on 
Most of his disciples did not 
the but John, 
disciple, was there, and a 
few of the women whom Jesus had be- 
friended, and Mary, his mother, the 
sword piercing through her own heart 
as Simeon had predicted (Luke 3:35). 
We would have guessed she was there, 
even if the record has not told us. As 
Kipling has written: 


to a 


the cross. 
dare to approach 
the 


cross, 


beloved 


“If I were hanged on the highest hill. 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
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And the first words that Jesus spoke 
as he hung there in mortal agony were 
spoken to his mother, his first thought 
was his care for her—‘‘Woman, behold 
thy son,’’ and to John, ‘Behold thy 
mother.”’ 

4. Our Last Glimpse of Mary, Acts 
1:14. She is gathered in the upper room 
with her family and the other believers 
in Christ, praying for the Holy Spirit, 
the full-orbed Christian 
Son who died and 
We know nothing more. 

new 


possessed of 
faith in her 
again. 

not the 


rose 
It was 
church, not 
Peter or John or Paul, but the church 
of the fourth century, with its mass 
converts from a paganism that believed 
in gods and goddesses that first began to 


Testament 


give Mary a place beyond that of ordi- 
nary mortals. 
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For Further Consideration 


As we think of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, we think of our own mothers. 
Mary was the mother of our Lord, and 
her experience was in many ways 
unique. And yet she had much in com- 
mon with all mothers. She suffered at 
the birth of her and before and 
after: sacrifice every- 
thing for him; she devoted herself to his 
care, to his physical, mental, social and 
spiritual growth; she kept his sayings 
in her heart dreamed about his 
future; she pride in his achieve- 
and concerned when he 
seemed overworked; she found it neces- 
sary after a while to step aside and let 
her Son go his own way; the sword 
that pierced his heart, pierced her own 
as well; and her love never failed. All 
good mothers are like that. It is hard 
to appreciate their love, their sacrifices, 
until our own children are born. But 
many a man has been able to say with 

A. Studdert-Kennedy: 


Son, 
she was ready to 


and 
took 


ments, was 


“T walk in crowded streets where men 
And women, mad with lust, loose-lipped 
and lewd, 


Go promenading down to hell’s wide 
gates; 

Yet have I looked into my mother’s 
eyes, 


And seen the light that never was on sea 
Or land, the light of Love, pure Love and 
true, 
And on that Love I bet my life.” 
—Harper. 


Our mothers’ supreme concern has been 
to bring us to know and to worship 
Mary’s Son. Do they have the joy of 
knowing that they have succeeded? 

As we think of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, we think of our own children. 
We suffer for them and with them, we 
dream of their future, take pride in their 
achievements, worried about their 
difficulties. We step aside as they grow 
to manhood and womanhood. For what 


are 


are we supremely concerned? Their 
bodies, their minds, their souls? Can 
we study this lesson, thinking of the 


supreme blessing of parenthood, without 

asking God to bless, guide and help us, 

without dedicating ourselves anew to the 

task of bringing up our children aright? 
William C. Gordon writes: 


“TI want to say with all reverence, but 
with all emphasis, that my mother re- 
vealed God to me. Is not that what your 
mother did for you? Is not that what 
our wives are doing for our children to- 
day? My mother taught me to rever- 
ence and love the God whom Jesus re- 
vealed. There is a time in a child’s life, 
and often that time is brief, when he 
learns more of God through the life and 


love and teaching of his mother than 
he learns through the Bible or even 
through the personality of Jesus. 


Through his mother he approaches and 
begins to apprehend and grasp the 
sublime messages of the Bible and of 
Christ. The teachings of religion had 
seemed more or less remote from my 
life, until I learned that God is like 
mother.”’ 

it be 


Was this true. is it true, will 


true of our own children? 
(Title and Scripture selections copy- 


righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BIBLE STUDY, II 





Peter, Who Became A Man of 


Power 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Lesson Text: 


Peter, as we first see him, was a rough 
and ready fisherman from Capernaum, 
a natural leader of men, prospering 
modestly at his trade. He had been 
attracted by the preaching of John the 
Baptist, who called the nation to re- 
pent and announced that the Kingdom 
of God was at hand. John pointed 
Peter’s brother, Andrew, to Jesus, and 
Andrew in turn brought Peter to the 
Master. 


I. Peter Meets the Master 

Jesus looked at him (the word indi- 
cates ‘a penetrating glance which 
reaches to the very core of the indi- 
viduality’’) and said, “You are Simon, 
son of John. You shall be called 
Cephas” (in the Greek, Peter, which 
means Stone). 

Why did Jesus greet Simon in this 
peculiar way? “This greeting yields its 
meaning,’ says Marcus Dods, ““when we 
recall the character of the person ad- 
dressed. Simon was hot-headed, impul- 
sive, rash, unstable. When his name 
was mentioned on the Sea of Galilee 
there rose before the mind a man of 
generous nature, frank and good- 
hearted, but a man whose uncertainty 
and hastiness had brought him and his 
into many troubles.” 

Jesus read at a glance the weakness, 
the limitations and imperfections of 
Simon’s character, but he saw also what 
others had not seen, unless Andrew had 
glimmerings of it, the enormous possi- 
bilities of good in Simon, if properly de- 
veloped. He ‘predicted the day would 
come when men would think of Simon 
as a man of stone. No doubt some of 
the men standing around smiled as the 
Master spoke these words. Peter him- 
self may have wondered for a moment. 
Was this Jesus mocking him or was he 
in earnest? But the psychological effect 
on Peter, when he realized that the 
speaker was in earnest, must have been 
tremendous. He could never forget that 
Jesus believed that he must become a 
man of rock. And Jesus was right. 
The character of Simon was transformed 
by his association with Jesus, just as the 
character of any man will be trans- 
formed by such association. Jesus helps 
all men to realize their highest possi- 
bilities. 


Il. Peter Confesses His Faith 


A few months after Peter first met 
Jesus, the Master invited him to aban- 
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don his trade and become one of his 
disciples. Without a moment’s_ hesi- 
tation Peter threw down his nets and 
followed Jesus. His warm and impul- 
sive nature seemed to go out to the 
marvelous new _ teacher. With the 
brothers, James and John, he formed 
the inner circle of disciples closest to 
the Master. He walked and talked with 
him, heard the words which he spoke, 
saw the mighty works which he per- 
formed and experienced his grace. At 
the same time he could not be unaware 
of the fact that the religious leaders 
of the nation were growing more and 
more hostile, and that the people among 
whom Jesus was tremendously popular 
had abandoned their early hope that he 
might prove to be the nation’s promised 
Deliverer. 

After Peter had been with Jesus for 
about a year, the Master proposed a trip 
northward toward Caesarea Philippi. It 
was in the course of this journey that 
Peter, in response to a question, con- 
fessed his belief, ‘‘You are the Christ.”’ 
These words on Peter’s lips did not 
mean that he now regarded Jesus was 
fully divine (this conviction came later, 
after the resurrection); it did indicate 
that by a gradually enlightening of his 
moral nature, through constant inter- 
course with Jesus, he had reached the 
momentous conviction that Jesus was 
more than a prophet from Nazareth, 
that he had been anointed of God for 
the setting up of the Messianic Kingdom. 
It was a deliberate assertion made after 
months of living and working with 
Jesus, despite the fact that he had not 
followed the which they had 
looked for in the Messiah, and despite 
the fact that he was not so regarded 
by the people. it marks Peter as a 
man of deep spiritual insight, a man not 
weaned altogether from the things of 
this world, but one who had a deep and 
sincere love for the ideals which Jesus 
represented. 
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IlI. Peter Denies His Lord 


Twelve more months passed by. Jesus 
had come down to Jerusalem at the time 
of the Passover festival. He had en- 
tered the city in a spectacular way, 
putting his Messianic claims for the first 
time before the nation. He then pro- 
ceeded to defy the Pharisees (the popu- 
lar religious leaders) and the Sadducees 
(the priestly aristocrats). All of Jeru- 
salem was in a turmoil, and only the 


popular favor protected him from the 
animosity of the rulers. 

Early Friday morning, before it was 
day, Judas, one of the disciples, led a 
band of armed men into the Garden of 
Gethsemane, where Jesus had retired to 
pray, and betrayed his Master with a 
kiss. Peter at first sought to protect 
Jesus. He drew his sword and struck 
out savagely at the nearest head. But 
when Jesus rebuked him, his courage 
failed; he dropped his sword and fled 
into the darkness. He soon turned, 
however, and followed Jesus at a dis- 
tance. While Jesus was being examined 
in a room on one of the upper stories, 
overlooking the court of the high priest’s 
house, Peter sat with the guards who 
had brought in the prisoner, warming 
his hands before the fire. The servant 
maid who kept the door charged him 
with being a disciple of Jesus. Caught 
off balance, Peter denied all knowledge 
of what she was saying. But his un- 
easiness made him change his position. 
The girl followed him up and charged 
him this time before the bystanders with 


& 
With the issues of August 14 and 
21 being combined in the vacation 
period, Dr. Thompson’s lesson com- 
ments for both August 27 and Sept. 
3 appear in this issue. 


being a disciple of Jesus. Peter denied 
the allegation with an oath. The whole 
group began to press the charge, per- 
haps to annoy him, and ‘‘Peter began to 
swear with the strongest oaths, I do not 
know this man you are talking about’’ 
(Goodspeed). Just then the cock crew 
for the second time, and at that very 
moment Peter caught a glimpse of Jesus’ 
face. At that the strong fisherman 
broke down and shed bitter tears. But 
he did not retract his denial or go back 
and take his place by his Master’s side. 

The next morning Jesus was cruci- 
fied. John, with Mary, the mother of 
the Lord, and some of the other women, 
pressed in to the very foot of the cross, 
but Peter, if he was anywhere about, 
was one of those who observed from a 
long ways off. 


IV. Peter Becomes a Witness 


Jesus was buried late Friday evening. 
Karly Sunday morning the women came 
to the tomb and found it empty. A 
young man dressed in a white robe said, 
“Do not be amazed; you seek Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was crucified. He has 
risen, Go, tell his disciples and 
(especially) Peter... .’’ (Mark 16:6- 
7.) When Peter and John heard their 
story, it seemed to them only an idle 
tale (Luke 24:11); nonetheless they ran 
to the tomb, and found it empty (John 
20:1-10). Later that same day the risen 
Christ appeared to Simon Peter alone. 
No doubt he sought and found forgive- 
ness for his cowardice on the night 
of the betrayal, but what passed between 
Jesus and his now penitent follower we 
shall never know. 
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For ten days after Jesus’ ascension 
Peter remained with the rest of Jesus’ 
most intimate engaged in 
earnest and persistent prayer. On the 
day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon them and they spoke in 
other tongues. A crowd assembled, at- 
tracted by the outward phenomena, and 
Peter utilized the occasion to preach 
the first Christian sermon. He spoke of 
Jesus’ life, death and _ resurrection. 
“Being exalted at the right hand of 
God and having received from the 
Father the promise of the Holy Spirit 
he has poured out this which you see 
and hear,’’ he concluded. ‘Let all the 
house of Israel therefore know assuredly 
that God has made him both Lord and 
Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified.” 
As a result of his preaching, three thou- 
sand were baptized and received into 
the church. 

Some weeks later Peter and John 
were going into the temple to engage in 
prayer. <A cripple, lame from birth, 
and well known to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, asked for alms according to 
his regular custom. Peter said, ‘‘Look 
at us,” and when the cripple’s gaze was 
riveted upon them, continued, ‘I have 
no silver and gold, but I give you what 
I have; in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, walk.” The lame man then 
arose to his feet with Peter’s help and 
immediately his ankle bones received 
strength. Walking and leaping for joy 
and praising God for his great deliver- 
ance, he went with Peter and John 
into the temple, in order that he might 
give God the glory. The people saw him 
walking and heard him praising God 
and recognized him as the beggar whom 
they had seen so often at the entrance 
of the Temple. They utterly 
amazed and when the worship was done 


followers, 


were 


and the healed man was clinging to 
Peter and John on Solomon’s porch just 
outside the Gate Beautiful a great crowd 
quickly gathered. When Peter saw the 
interest of the people, he proceeded to 
explain that the power which they pos- 
sessed and which had just been mani- 
fested in the cure of the lame man was a 
result of their wholehearted faith in 
Jesus. 


V. Peter Proves His Faith 
Peter was never allowed to finish his 
address. The captain of the Temple, 
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charged with preserving order about its 
precincts, accompanied by a number of 
priests, came and put them under arrest. 
He acted for the party of the Sadducees 
who ‘‘were troubled because they taught 
the people and proclaimed in Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead.” 

It is not hard to understand the 
animus of the sudden opposition. (1) 
The Sadducean priesthood had been 
chiefly responsible for the death of 
Jesus, whom his disciples represented 
as the promised Messiah. (2) The dec- 
laration that he, who had been executed 
by them as an imposter, had been raised 
from the dead, proved, if true, that one 
of their most distinctive beliefs was un- 
tenable, for the Sadducees did not be- 
lieve in the resurrection. (3) Such a 
proclamation might stir up popular 
wrath upon the heads of those who had 
taken the lead in the crucifixion. This 
was the real cause of the Sadducees’ 
action (cf. 5:28). (4) The contention 
that Jesus, as the Messiah, would 
shortly return was likely to foster 
among the people expectations that 
might lead to outbreaks against the 
Roman rule, involving peril to and per- 
haps the forfeiture of their own pre- 
rogatives. Thus the Sadducees laid 
hands on the apostles and put them in 
ward for the morrow, for it was then 
eventide. 

The next day Peter and John were 
arraigned before the rulers and elders 
and scribes, a technical term for the 
Sanhedrim, the highest authority among 
the Jews under the Romans. Among 
those present, Luke tells us, were Annas, 
the high priest, and Caiaphas and John 
and Alexander, the very men responsi- 
ble for the death of Jesus, men whom 
Peter and John had reason to know 
were utterly unscrupulous and would 
stop at nothing to put out of the way 
anyone who threatened their privileged 
position under the Romans. 

When they had set Peter and John in 
the midst of the court, they inquired, 
“By what power or by what name did 
you do this?” Probably they hoped that 
Peter would answer in such a way that 
they could punish him for blasphemy, 
or that he would be over-awed by the 
presence of the court and make no men- 
tion of Jesus. But Peter, conscious of 
the divine presence (filled with the Holy 
Spirit), replied without hesitation that 
the lame man had been cured through 
faith in the name of Jesus. One would 
naturally have expected him to stop 
there. The spectators must have held 
their breath, as Peter proceeded to tax 
the rulers with having crucified the Mes- 
siuh, and then boldly declared: ‘There 
is salvation in no one else, for there is 
no other under heaven given 
umong men by which we must be saved.”’ 


name 


Only a few weeks before, Peter had 
been questioned regarding his relation 
to Jesus by a servant maid and he had 
denied with an oath that he even knew 
him. Now he stands before the San- 
nedrim, a court dominated by powerful 
and unscrupulous men who had illegally 
caused the crucifixion of Jesus, and not 


only confessed his faith in Jesus but 
actually charged the rulers with the 
crucifixion of the Messiah. How can 
we explain this marvelous change in 
Peter? There is only one explanation. 
Since his denial he had seen the risen 
Christ and received through him the 
power through the Holy Spirit. 

The Sanhedrim stood aghast at Peter’s 
boldness and marvelled that a man who 
had no theological training could speak 
with such assurance regarding the Mes- 
siah. The marvelled, that is, until they 
recalled that these men had been with 
Jesus, and then they realized with dis- 
may that his Spirit continued to live in 
his disciples. They could not deny, how- 
ever, that a notable miracle had been 
performed. Not daring to punish two 
men. while there was so much popular 
favor on their side, they decided to 
threaten them, that they speak hence- 
forth to no man in the name of Jesus, 
and thus to halt the spread of the con- 
tagion among the people. It was a clever 
move, tor, if the disciples disobeyed, 
they would be punished, not for work- 
ing a cure, but for disobeying the com- 
mands of the Sanhedrim. 

Peter and John did not hesitate. 
“Whether it is right in the sight of God 
to listen to you rather than to God,’ 
they said, “you must judge; for we 
cannot but speak of what we have seen 
and heard.” And further threats from 
the court could not shake them from 
this stand. 

A few weeks later the Apostles were 
again brought before the Sanhedrim. 
The high priest questioned them, saying, 
“We strictly charged you not to teach 
in this name, yet you have filled Jeru- 
salem with your teaching and you intend 
to bring this man’s blood upon us.’’ But 
Peter and the apostles answered, ‘“‘We 
must obey God rather than men.’ The 
Sadducees were reay to impose the death 
sentence, but were forced by the Phari- 
sees to accept a compromise. The 
apostles were brutally scourged and then 
released, with further threats. They 
continued to preach until the great per- 
secution which broke out after the 
martyrdom of Stephen scattered the 
church throughout Judea and Samaria. 
Even then the apostles stayed on in 
Jerusalem. Finally, Peter and James 
were seized by orders of King Herod 
Agrippa. James was beheaded; Peter, 
sentenced to death, was miraculously de- 
livered and persuaded to leave the city, 
though he continued to return on oc- 
(Acts 15). According to the 
tradition of the early church he ended 
his ministry in Rome, where he was 
martyred during the great Neronian per- 
secution, crucified with his head hanging 
downward, because he said that he was 
net worthy to die as his Master had died. 

The sand in Peter's character had be- 
come fused into rock. And so it may 
with us, if only we have really met 
the Master, and are willing to continue 
in his fellowship. 
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BOOK NOTES 





The Church Must Do Better 


THE CHANGING SOUTH AND THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Ernest Trice 
Thompson. John Knox Press. 221 pp. 
$1, paper. 


Readers of these columns will not 
need to be encouraged to read Dr. 
Thompson’s latest book. This one, deal- 
ing with the effect of social and eco- 
nomic factors in the Southern states 
upon the life of the church, has the 
usual characteristics of his careful 
work. 

He describes the South and tells what 
has been happening in it in recent years 
in the unprecedented turnover of popu- 
lation within our boundaries. All this 
points to new and pressing opportuni- 
ties for the church. He traces a bit of 
history, showing opportunities offered 
and seized or lost by the different de- 
nominations in the 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries. He describes the rise of the 
sects and discusses their appeal. Then 
he concentrates, in turn, on changes in 
the rural, industrial and urban South. 

He shows the effects of a one-crop 
economy, tenancy, the migration from 
the farm, the growth of new industries, 
mechanization. The rural church’s op- 
portunity is not what it was yesterday. 
The author shows what can be done, as 
in Carroll County, Ga., by a church that 
is alert to its present opportunity, and 
he also points to the larger-parish oper- 
ation and other adaptations to new situ- 
ations. 

Hydroelectric power, textiles, timber 
products, tobacco, rayon, coal, oil, chemi- 
cals, etc., have brought a new day to the 
South, but Southerners still have less 
than half the per capita income of the 


North. These forces help to focus at- 
tention on, if not to create, class 
churches. What that means for Chris- 


tian fellowship is not hard to imagine. 

Along with increasing industrializa- 
tion comes the growth of Southern cities, 
offering the church’s greatest oppor- 
tunity. Dr. Thompson, in some of his 
most helpful pages, shows what strategy 
alert churchmen are following in some 
of the most successful centers, as in At- 
lanta, Huntington, and Louisville. 

The book, which is to be studied all 
over the church in October, closes with 
a stirring challenge. All who read it 
will see anew why it is not enough to 
continue to do what was done yesterday 
and the day before. Today’s opportunity 
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calls for something better if the church 
is to win to Christ those for whom it has 
been made responsible.—A. N. B. 


CRUSADE FOR LIFE. By Kirtley F. 
Mather. University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. 87 pages. $2.00. 

Three lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in December, 
1948, on the McNair foundation. Dr. 
Mather is professor of Geology at Har- 
vard. He is widely recognized for 
scientific achievements, and stands high 
in cooperative activities of Protestant 
churches. It is refreshing to follow the 
thought of one with such attainments 
who views the present crises with cour- 
age and good hope. 

1. The Challenge of Science. Science 
is responsible for three factors in the 
crisis of our time: ‘‘a crowded neigh- 
borhood, an inescapable interdepen- 
dence of all men, the availability of 
energy of unprecedented potentiality for 
destructive or constructive uses.’’ Many 
men look to science as the guide to the 
satisfactions of life. Science may pro- 
vide material comforts, but there is 
little connection between these and 
happiness. Research in the _ social 
sciences extends into the area where 
the sources of righteousness and happi- 
ness are found; and at this point the 
physical scientist and the man of re- 
ligion meet face to face on an intellect- 
ual plane. Men of science should cul- 
tivate the discerning love of high re- 
ligion; men of religion should practice 
intellectual honesty and courage in the 
face of today’s knowledge and today’s 
problems. At the end of all inquiry 
no final meaning for life can be found 
without belief in a spiritual reality that 
transcends the material world. 

2. The Challenge of Marxism. Com- 
munism exercises a fascination for un- 
derprivileged peoples. Military de- 
fense is futile. The better reaction is a 
rediscovery of true Christianity with 
deeper social conscience and desire to 
serve the true interests of men. 

3. Perspective for Tomorrow. Dr. 
Mather sees no danger to human life 
from overpopulation or from insuffi- 
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ciency of earth’s resources within mea- 
surable time. But intelligent conserva- 
tion is needed. Though the task ahead 
is difficult, we should not be pessimistic 
about the future. 
E. D. KERR. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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by William M. Elliott, Jr. 


“In these sermons the reader will 
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tonic . They are sermons satu- 
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reader to conquer any condition of 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

A. F. Fogartie from Little Rock, Ark., 
to 405 West Jefferson, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Charles A. Harper from Union City, 
Tenn., to 3348 Millington Rd., Memphis 
10, Tenn. 

E. H. Hamilton from Richmond, Va., 
to First church, 1015 Fifth Ave., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

W. T. Manson, Jr., formerly of Cov- 
ington, Va., will be installed as pastor 
of the Limestone, S. C., church Sept. 10. 

I. D. Borders, a_ retired minister, 
from Ft. Meade, Fla., to Lexington, Mo. 

R, A. Wailes, Paint Lick, Ky., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Courtland, Ala., 








church effective Sept. 1. 

Andrew W. Blackwood has been re- 
tired from the Princeton Seminary at 
his own request. Next September he 
will teach Biblical homiletics at the 
School of Theology, Temple University 
His home will be at 507 Valley View 
Road, Merion, Pa 

James I. McCord, dean of Austin 
Seminary, is on sabbatical leave, spend- 
ing the year at New College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

W. M. Ford, Wellford, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Zion chureh, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., as of Sept. 1. 

H. H. Wells, Jr.. from Gretna, La., 
to 407 W. Ennis Ave., Ennis, Texas. 

Donald W. Richardson from Farm- 
ville, Va., to 1008 Porter St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Robert D. Earnest, formerly of Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C., has begun his new 
work as executive secretary of Louisi- 
ana Presbytery, living at Maplewood. 


David EK. Wilkinson, Cleveland, Tennss 


has entered the chaplaincy of the armed 
forces. 


DEATH 

James E. Ward, 79, died at his home 
in Bainbridge, Ga.. June 4. Dr. Ward’s 
last pastorate before his retirement was 
in Bainbridge, where he served since 
1910 

Thomas M. Barbee, 79,- Mexico, Mo., 
died July 22, being first stricken at the 
meeting of synod in Fulton. Dr. Barbee 
was the pastor of five rural churches 
near Mexico For more than 50 years 
he was a pastor of Missouri churches. 


MISSIONARIES 

L. Alex MeCutchen and Mrs. Mce- 
Cutchen, Bibanga, Africa, are on fur- 
lough at Montreat, N. C. 

A. C. McKinnon and Mrs. McKinnon, 
Luebo, Africa, are at Stanton, Tenn., 
while on furlough. 

Robert Knox from Kwangju, Korea, 
to 329 Argyle, San Antonio, Texas. 

Nollie McDonald from Brussels, Bel- 
gium, to APCM, Mutoto, Luluabourg, 
Congo Belge, Africa. 

Virginia Holladay, missionary to 
Bibanga, Africa, is now on furlough, 
Route 1, Mineral, Va. 
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Joe B. Hopper, recently evacuated 


from Korea, with his wife and children, David M. Currie Will 


is now at 1204 Rennie Ave., Richmond 
22, Va. . 

W. A. McIlwaine has for his new ad- Direct Student Work 
dress 3 Kumochi Cho 1 Chome, Fukiai . pavia mM. 
Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

Earl S. King, until recently on fur- 
lough in this country, has returned to 
the APCM, Kasha, Luputa, Belgian 
Congo, Africa. 


Currie, of Austin, Texas, 
will be the new director of student 
work for Southern Presbyterians. This 
appointment is the first to be made by 
the new secretary of Higher Education, 
Hunter B. Blakely, since he assumed 
his office. Mr. Currie will begin his new 
A. R. P. CONFERENCES work Sept. 1. 

John H. Marion, Jr., Richmond, Va., 
will speak at the A. Rk. P. Bonclarken 
conferences, Flat Rock, N. C., Aug. signed to become a professor at Louis- 
13-15. Final speaker at Bonclarken  yijje Seminary. 
will be Ansley C. Moore, of the Sixth Mr. 
United Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Aug. 20-23. 


The new student work director sue- 
ceeds Harry G. Goodykoontz who re- 


Currie, a son of the late presi- 
dent of Austin Seminary, is pastor of 
the Westminster church in Austin. Be- 
fore that he served the Freeport. Texas, 
church. He attended the Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn He is a 
graduate of the University of Texas, 
going from there to study at the Yale 
Divinity School, thence to Austin Semi- 
nary where he graduated in 1943. 

at Dr. Barbour’s summer home at In 1938 he attended the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation Convention 
at Maeling Biavers, France. He is now 


MARRIED 

Clifford EK. Barbour, of the Second 
church (USA), Knoxville, Tenn., and 
former USA Assembly’s moderator, and 
Betty Patton, a 1945 graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, were married 


Siasconset on Nantucket Island, Aug. 2. 
Dr. Barbour’s first wife was killed in 


an airplane crash six years ago. The chairman of the committee on student 


work for the Synod of Texas. 

ilis wide interests include member- 
ship in the Southwest Football Ottcials 
Association. 


present Mrs, Barbour, whose home is in 
Washington, D. C., received her mas- 
ter’s degree this year at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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